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Bolitics of Europe. 





There have been no Arrivals from Sea since our last. We 
continte our English News therefore inthe order of dates as 
nearly as they can be followed. Of the contents of our present 
Number some portions are from the English Selections of the 
Bombay, others of the Madras Papers, and others from those of 
of our own Files. Hf it appears that the subjects are not sufli- 
ciently varied, we can only observe that we take them as they 
occur in the Journals at home, and shall progressively throw in 
all the relief of variety that our materials will enable as to offer. 


Citizens and Soldiers, —The unremitting sophistry of the Mi- 
nisterial writers, intheir endeavonr to confound all distinction 
between the rights of citizens and soldiers, deserves to excite 
public attention, since nothing more seems wanting to the quiet 
establishment of military despotism, than to acknowledge the 
doctrine, that the soldier does not change his character even 
when embodied, mounted, armed in phalanx, and employed on 
actual duty. Nothing can be more clear than that the individual 
soldier possesses all the rights of the individaal citizen, and that 
he is equally entitled to protect himself against personal attack ; 
bat the exercise of that right ceases when he is arrayed and com- 
manded, He has then no will of his own. The duty of obe- 
dience is imposed on him, and if one of a body employed to 
quell a riot, or to disperse a maltitude, he is justified only in ex- 
ecuting the orders which he receives. No provocation, nor insult, 
nor danger, can authorise him to act from his own mere inotion— 
nay, so jealous is the law of the consequences of the power that 
would otherwise belong to the military when in battle drray, that 
even his own officer cannot command him to exert his murderous 
strength until a civil magistrate has sanctioned such officer by the 
formality required bylaw. Such is the clear distinction between 
the rights of embodied ‘troops and of assembled citizens; and 
every Englishman, sensible of the security which the Constitu- 
tion has granted to him by this salutary provision, must regard 
with abhorrence the insidious attempts which are daily making 
to undermine, in public opinion, this great principle of differ- 
ence in the two orders of the community. If the people can be- 
come so negligent of the value of liberty as to countenance this 
doctrine, the blessing of domestic security has been wrested by 
our forefathers from prerogative in vain, and with all our light and 
knowledge, we are ripe for the degradation of slavery. 


It cannot have passed the observation of our readers, that 
the authors of this new doctrine are also the daily slanderers of 
the peopts: The great overwhelming majority of our population 
they stigmitise with the opprobrious nickname of rabble. All 
the indastrigas, skilful, and labouring classes of the commanity 
—the artigafis and mechanics of the metropolis—the manufac- 
turers of the country—the real, working, intelligent artificers of 
all our engines, instruments and powers which constitute the 
strength and opulence of the country, are branded with one ge- 
Aud thus the whole maltitade 
of the productive classes of the people are pointed out to the 
derision of the milltary. “Sach,” says the Ministerial Journals, 
“‘ are the despicable mod that attack the Life Guards !”—Frem 
what class, then, do the Life Guards proceed?’ The wisdom of 
these Journalists is not apparent in this division—for it is not true 
that our afmy is not recruited from the upper classes of life. Do 


‘they think that they can, by this miscreant abuse, stifle in the 


breasts of the soldiery all remembrance of the relation which they 
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bear to the order from which they sprang? . Lat .we will not imi- 
tate the mischievous example of these, writers by pucsuing this 
subject through the train of argument.to which it would lead, 


No men lament the dreadful conflict of Tuesday the Mth of 
August, so bitterly asthe genuine friends of constitutional liberty, 
They foresee in the events of that day, the most melancholy 
consequences, if a spirit of moderation shall not influence the 
irritated feelings of both parties. The result of that day’s pre- 
ceedings is clearly to be attributed to surprize. There was evi- 
dently no preparation on either side, The whole confusion arose 
out of the circumstances of the moment.—There was evidently 
no pre-concert nor provision made for resistance by the people— 
for if there had, with the scientific and mechanic knowledge 
which the Artizans possess, what deadly means might they not 
have prepared ; instead of which all the obstacles which they 
opposed to the military, they snatched up as they found them, 
and their triumph was the effect of their tactics at the moment. 
On the other ‘hand it is equally clear, that if there had been com- 
mon prudence exercised by Government, they might have prepar- 
ed'the means of executing their plan of proceeding with the cer- 
tainty of success. The danger therefore to be apprehended is, 
that on the one side there shoald be an obstinate perseverence in 
the system of governing without an endéavour to conciliate 
public opinion; and on the other, that the memory of their suc- 
cess shoald’ excite the péopfe again to tumultuous resistance of 
authority for whieh all their ?igenaity and resources as nt¢chanics 
atid chymists would be exerted;on the fabrication of deadly 
weapons of offence, and means’ of ‘conflagration. The heart 
shudders at the anticipation of the horrors that may flow from 
the oceurrenee of that fatal day—if a seasonable recollection of 
the relative duties of Government and people de not bring us 
back. to that course of administration which is alone suited toa 
loyal and intelligent Kingdom, where the law only is predominant, 
and where the arm of the Magistrate is strong because it derives 
its energy from the public will. 


Royal. Chistening.—The public. will be alittle surprised and 
amused, atthe following relation—the baptism. of a full-grown 
Princess; whieh took place at Islington Church, a few days ago. 
About eleyep, o’clockin the forenoon of Thursday last, the carr 
riage apparently. of a person of rank was observed standing at 
the door of the curate, which was soon afterwards driven to the 
gatg,of the church-yard, Tle curiosity of the ncighbousing in- 
habitants was much excited on. seeing a portly well-dgassed 
dame, apparently about $0, handed from the coach by a dashipg 
young fellow of not more than half her age, and to whom.it was 
concluded she was now about to bestow her fairhand at thé altar. 
The parson, the lady, andher friend, were for'some titite in the 
church, the party not having, thonght it necessary.even te send 
for the parish clerk to reeord, the proceeding, The curiosity eX- 
cited by this mysterious proceeding remained ungratified till the 
secret became known to those whose prying ingnisitiveness led 
them, the day after, to ‘peep into the parish register, where the 
matter stands clearly developed in the following terms: — 

“1821, Sept. 6.—Baptized Olive, daughter of Frederick 
Henry, Duke of Camberland, and Olive, his first wife born 1772.” 


Royal Squadron,—It is said that the Storm which assailed 
the Royal Sqnadron inits endeavour to beatround the Lands-end 
was such as to make the stoutest Sailor tremble for the conse- 
quences. The Kivg bore it with great fortitude. 
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Funerals of Honey and Francis.—The fanerals of Honey and 
Francis took place on Sunday last, as announced ; and we are 
glad they did ; foradue sense of other’s injustice ishardly com- 
patible with atame acquiescence in a dread of further lawless 
violence on the part of the unjust, That violence however was- 
committed. When the procession went to Hammersmith, the bar- 
rack gates were closed, and the hisses of a few of the people were 
speedily silenced by the call of the majority for order. A brick- 
bat was nevertheless thrown from. the barrack, which struck a 
child ; yet we donot hear any search was made for the offender, 
or any punishment inflicted on him. Here then was a wanton 
act of provocation to begin the day with. The people returned 
in the afternoon, their feelings naturally very much excited by the 
burial of two innocent persons, who owed their deaths to the 
wanton malice of the employers of the military. And how did 
the soldiers conduct themselves on this second passage of the 
people? Precisely as if mortified at the avoidance of riot and 
bloodshed inthe morning. At first they stood about in front of 
the gates, putting themselves ostentatiously in the-way of provo- 
eation; and it was not till Mr. WaituMaN, exerting his autho- 
rity as High Sheriff, commanded them to retire, that they retreat- 
ed within the walls. Stilkthey must display their temper, their 
eagerness for more bloodshed ; and asa dernier ressort, they ga 
up to their quarters, and exhibit themselves to the people, grin- 
ning and clenching their fists, What were the designs of the com- 
manding officers, in adowing this provocation at such a critical 
moment, will be easily imagined from their whole conduct lately, 
and the bullying message of one of them to the Sheriff. Stones 
were thrown on both sides,—by which party first it is difficult to 
pronounce, and of little consequence to inquire. A scene ensu- 
ed, the details of which we need not repeat, ending in an attempt 
to murder Mr. Sheriff Watraman, which, if it passes without re- 
dress, will amount to a tacit confession of that determination to a 
final reliance on the Sword, which Ministers have hitherto been at 
so much pains to palter with, Mr. WairHMan has since de- 
manded inquiry and redress at the hands of Lord Baruurst; and 
his Lordship’s answer exhibits rather a choice specimen of the 
meanness and imbecility which characterize the present Ministry, 


A great deal of warm disputation has taken place between 
the liberal papers and the Treasury journals, concerning this 
affray and its origin. The latter of course maintain, that the 
“‘bad passions” of the multitude were the sole cause, and that 
the “brave fellows” (Life Guards) only acted in self-defence, 
The whole question appears to us to lie, as the phrase-goes, in a 
nut-shell; and there is one single circumstance that is decisive 
against the military officers, Inthe morning, the soldiers were 
kept close within the barracks during the passing of the procession ; 
and quiet was the consequence, The propriety of this was fully 
felt at that time ; and why was not the same conduct observed in the 
afternoon? No caution so obvious, so simple, so rational ;—and 
successfully practised too immediately before! ‘The Guards no 
doubt had “ a right’’ to stand before their barrack, and to grin and 
clench their fists at their windows—in the same sense that the 
Capulets in Romeo and Juliet had aright to “bite their their 
thambs” at the Montagues. The Courier, we believe, has’lately 


quoted the passage with his usual unlucky reference to SHake- 
SPEARE :— 


Montague. Do you bite your thumb at us, Sir ? 
Capulet. Ido bite my thamb, Sir. 
Mont. Do you bite your thumb at us, Sir? 


Cap. No, Sir, Ido not bite my thumb at you, Sir; but I 
bite ny thumb, Sir, 

It was quite clear, that the people and the Life Guards 
could not meet at that particular time without mutual excite- 
ment, Who then were bonnd to give way—the fifty or sixty 
thousand citizens who were returning from the performance of an 
amiable act of feeling,—-or the 200 men under military diseipline, 
who are paid out of the public parse to prevent, we are told, and 
certainly not to provoke breaches of the peace, who might have 
been kept back without any hardship, and who had so recently 
shed the blood of the two innocent persons under ciscumstances 


of 
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which bad caused a Coroner’s verdict of “ Wilfut Murder’’ against. 


one of their own body? The case, we think cannot be more 
fairly stated.— Examiner Sept. 2. 


Dublin Papers.—Some of the Dublin papers have taken in 
great dudgeon the sneers of the English independent Journals at 
the worse than Oriental grovelling before sicred Majesty. They 
lanch into a wide sea of declamation about loyalty, national 
warmth, &c, (too trae, but certainly not new,) and grow 
quite pathetic in their appeals to our ‘kind consideration.” 
They talk like a whining child who has been reproved for some 
excess:—‘* The poor Irish are always in fault—at one time abused 
as rebels—at another reproached with too much loyalty.” Poor 
people, how unlucky! But are their present and former assaulters 
the same? Notexactly. The tools of the very Ministry now in 
so much favour in the Green Isle, were used no doubt to deal out 
their abuse of the wretched population, driven to revoit in vari- 
ous districts by shocking mis-government. We do not remember, 
however, thatthe English opponents of the dreadful system ever 
joined in that corrupt and heartless exasperation. No:—the 
Reformers of England were happy to make common cause with 
their still worse treated fellow-subjects. The Reformers of 
England did then deeply sympathise with Irish suffering—so 
deeply, that they. constantly put forward the wrongs of Ireland 
among the foremost of their grievances. Is it not then a little 
remarkable, that they should now be asked with a querulous air, 
why they do not still sympathise with the Irish, when the latter are 
making an idol of a very common-place Monarch, and playing 
the foo] with it after the Persian or Chinese fashion ? This consis- 
tency in sympathy so strangely demanded by our ecstatic Hiber- 
nians, is alittle too much like the consistency in politics required 
by Doctor Sourney, who, afier going right round from a Jacobin 
and a Leveller to a high Tory and a hired adulator of courts, 
wondered that all his old friends did not instantly see the pro- 
priety of tarning their coats. The British Reformers are not 
forward to take exception at a reasonable interchange of kind- 
ness and sociality between the people of Ireland and the Kine. 
His Maststy, thanks to the spoiled habits of Royalty, is not 
usually too happy, we dare say; and it would be low minded 
enough to carp at any addition to his social enjoyments. If too, 
as they say, his equal treatment of Catholics and Protestants 
tends to help liberality of sentiment, a real ground of satisfaction 
is afforded, though after all, as the TRAVELLER judiciously observes, 
“we are not quite certain of the terms upon which conciliation is 
to be rendered permanent —whether they imply the yielding of the 
supplicant, or the condescension of the supplicated.” 


The Reformers, in brief, secing no one sign of any change 
in the system under which Irelaid has so long groaned, do not see 
why the wrongs and sufferings of ages should be forgotten be- 
cause a little of the bitterness between certain party leaders may 
possibly be abated by a temporary contact for an harmonious 
purpose. They cannot feel, why the rights, the liberties, the in- 
juries and miseries of millions, should be put out of sight by the 
mere courtesies of a levee or a ccivic dinner, any more than they 
can understand how the deepest feelings of human nature can he 
of less account than the transient, uameaning gentilities of a Court. 


But allowing a great deal for novelty and sanguine anticipa- 
tion in regard to the |Monarch himself, there is another person 
whose reception bafiles the most willing palliation, ‘‘ Dropping,” 
—says the TRAVELLER, in the same spirit,—* drepping the point of 
moderation in regard to loyal devotion, and admitting, according 
to precedent, that reigning merit is perfection, why are Lrishmen 
to turn their backs upon themselves,” and “ stand prostrate” 
before the Marquis of LonponpeRReY? Are they convinced 
of their mistake in regard to the meritsof that Nobleman? If 
so, they fall short of justice ; for they ought explicitly to say so. 
If not, what are we to think of the pranks they are now playing — 
with their healths and their eulogies ?-—That it exhibits a pitiable 
want of the temperate consideration and principled consistency 
which can only supply weight to national sentiment. The ci-de- 
vant Lord CastLtereaGu, Lord Sipmoutn, Sir Wittiam Curtis, 
the idols of Irishmen! This is a wandering after strange godg 
witb a witness-——Baal, Somonocodom, and the Golden Calf!” 
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Entrance of the King into Dublin. —The Letter from our Dub- 
lin Correspondent, giving an account of the public entrance of 
the King into Dublin seems to have been written under the in- 
fluence of a tolerable share of the general intoxication of mind 
into which the natives of the Sistar Island have been thrown by 
the presence of his Masyesty. We confess, with every allowance 
for the volatility for which they have always been distinguished, 
we are not exactly able to see how the gloom which he describes 
the news of the events of Tuesday last to have ‘‘thrown over the 
minds of the thinking and humane” of the Irish people, to whom 
(as the times are still fresh in the pained recollections of thousands ; 
when the frightful havoe of military violence spread horror and dismay 
around the country ) “it is matural to feel the utmost sympathy for 
those who have fallen by those arms which can never be used 
without shame and dishonour, except against a foreign foe,” can 
be reconciled with the almost frantic joy which he says he wit- 
nessed on the succeeding day. Ifnearly the whole populationon 
Friday gave way to all this joy, the hamane over whose minds a 
gloom was thrown on Tirursday, must either have been very few 
in number, or their sorrow must have been of a very peculiar kind. 


The people of England have always been distinguished for 
their coolness and phlegm, and their loyalty is of a less efferves- 
eent nature. Their love of their Soyereign does not partake so 
much of the nature of idolatory, but is founded ona _ considera- 
tion of the advantages which they derive from the possession ofa 
Constitutional Sovereign, They are, as the Irish truly observe, 
acalculating people. They are therefore at a loss to understand 
in what manner the visit of his Masesty is to be attended with 
such extraordinary advantages to Ireland, as the oppressed peo- 
ple of that country promise to themselves from it, or how the 
mere announcement of that visit should have annihilated civil 
dissentions of two centuries of continued endurance, 


It is well observed by one of our contemporaries, that “ if we 
had no other evidence of the real state of things, than that which 
is furnished by rejoicings in Dablin, we should conclude that 
Ireland was the best governed and most prosperous country on 
which the sunever shone ; we could not suppose that there ex- 
isted a degra ling penal code rendering the Catholic population 
outcasts and aliens in their conntry ; we should be unable to guess 
that a grinding system of taxation was swallewing up the wages 
of labour, and the profits of capital; and it would be difficut to 
believe that the state of the Representation was such as to de- 
prive the mass of both Catholics and Protestants of their politi- 
cal existence.” We shall not, however, pursue this subject. If 
this visit shall be productive of !asting benefit to Irelahd—if the 
finest part of the British dominions shall cease to be the most 
miserable country in Europe, our satisfaction will be most sincere, 
— Morning Chronicle, Aug. 21. 

Dublin Meeting.—At the Meeting at the Royal Exchange, 
Dublin, on Tassday last, for the purpose of raising a subscripti- 
on for a testimonial to commemorate the visit of his Masesry, 
Mr. O’ConneLe proposed the erection of a royal residence, such 
as would be worthy ef the Monarch and of the Irish Nation. 
* He felt pride in saying, our most gracious Soveaeign was the most 
accomplished Gentleman in the world, and his urbanity and com- 
portment since he came to this country, had gained him the ad- 
miration, love and respect of every individual in the country.” 
In the course of a few minutes several thousand pounds were 
subscribed. The possession of a Palace, obtained in so flatter- 
ing a manner, may induce his Masesty to pay frequent visits to 
the capital of the sister kingdom. Indeed his Masesry has al- 
ready announced it as his intention to visit Dublin once at least 
every three years, 


His Masesty has, we should suppose, too much penetration 


to interpret literally the language addressed to him since his ar-, 


rivalin Ireland. He has too much experience of the springs and 
motives of human action, to believe, for a moment, that his 
presence has now and for ever put an end to the feuds and ani- 
mosities which for centaries have distracted Ireland, while their 
causes remain. It is only in the loyalty which all classes bear 
towards his Masesty that they are united; and whatever the 


. 
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enthusiasm of the moment may draw from the lealers and ora- 
tors of the different parties, the departure of his Masesry must 
soon be followed by the former dissensions. 

“It was my earnest wish,” said his Majesty, in his answer 
to the Roman Catholic Address, “in visiting this part of my 
United Kingdom, that an equal degree of satisfaction might be 
diffused among all descriptions of my faithful subjects in Ireland, . 
that wish is happily and fully aecomplished, and Lam persuaded no 
endeavour will be wanting, on your part, to cherish and preserve 
that spirit of loyal union which now pervades and animates tho 
whole community.” His visit has, indeed, diffused an equal de- 
gree of satisfaction among all descriptions, and in loyalty they 
are truly united; but so long as one class of the community 
holds the rest in a state of degrading thraldom, the satisfaction 
of his Masesty will be limited to the mere enjoyment of the per- 
sonal regard of all parties for himself. That regard may be 
proof against the continuance of the most degrading system of 
legislation under whicha population ever suffered; and twenty 
years hence, if the misrule should exist so long in all its present 
vigour, his MAsesty might still receive as warm a reception as 
he nowdoes. But without a change of system, without the ex- 
tinction of the present Orange faction, and the restoration of the 
Catholics to the privileges of the British Constitution, the peace 
and prosperity of the country, allthat can give satisfaction to @ 
traly benevolent disposition —all that a Constitutional Monarch 
can look on without grief and anguish of mind—will not be to 
be found in Ireland, 

The expression which his Masesty is understood to bave 
foade use of to Prince Esternazy soon aftes his landing on the 
Irish shore, that he never felt himself truly a Sovereign till now, 
may have been dictated by a feeling of consciousness, that 
through the power of the Crown he could effect the removal of 
the chains of the Irish people, and that he was determined in his 
own mind toattemptit. Itcould only be in the contemplation 
that he might be able, by a removal of the cause of the evil, to 
allow so fine a Country to avail itself of its advantages, and to 
convert the most miserable peasantry, without exception, of all 
Earope, into happy and industrious cultivators, that his Masesty 
could derive his chief satisfaction at that moment. The view of 
the wretched Cabins of Ireland, and their miserable and starving 
occupants, must be inexpressibly painful to a Monarch, except 
for the consideration of the cheering circumstances to which we 
have alladed.— Morning Chronicle, Aug, 25. 


Guildhall.—Poor Camag Goprrey, the chain of whose his- 
tory, our readers will recollect, would, according to his own de- 
scription, have reached from Olympus to Tartarus, and a piece 
over to make a lash for Pluto’s rebellious Ghosts, made his last 
appearance,and took his leave of this audience yesterday (Aug. 15). 
His dress had, through the kiodness of Mr. Teague, the Governor 
of the Compter, received some additions; he had been supplied with 
a shirt and stockings, but the ornamental (if at this time of the year 
not necessary) costume, a coat and neckloth, were still wanting, 
The question was what was to be done with him? Messrs. Ogilvy, 
to whom he had referred, had removed, and were not to be found, 
and the other Gentleman, Mr. O’Hanlan, when applied to, knew 
nothing of him. With respect to future destiny, the fellow 
expressed himself whollylindifferent, unless he could obtain some 
engagement in the profession of which he was so enthusiastically 
enamoured. “If they would but let me sweep the stage, or be 
a candle-snuffer,” said he, “I should be happy if they would 
allow me a bare subsistence, and I should prefer it to a situation 
in any other employment with two or three hundred a year.” 


The Magistrate's interest however, unfortanately for our he- 
ro, lay only with managers of a different description, and all he 
could do for him was to recommend him tothe Overseers of St, 
Dunstan's parish, to be by them considered as casual poor with- 
in their parish, and in that capacity to be passed by them to Ire- 
land. This, however, was not the part Camac was desirous of 
performing, nor were the Parish Officers altogether willing to ad- 
mit him on their establishment, as he had merely been apprebend- 
ed for disorderly conduct ig the parish, aud had net slept or beea 
relieved therein, 
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Some acquaintances had, it seemed, .found him out at the 
Compter, and upon bis assarance that they would call upon bim 
again and afford him some assistance till he could get into a 
situation, the Magistrate permitted him to go at large, 


Poor Camac then expressed his thanks to the Magistrate 
and Mr, Teague for their humanity, repeated his best theatrical 
bow, and retired, 


Maratime Survey.—An extensive maratime survey of the 
Eastern Coast of Africa, from the Cape of Good Hope ta the 
Northward of the Line, is about to be undertaken. 


Trish Papers.—Our readers can form no proper idea of the 
adulation, rhodomontade, and bombast, with which the Irish 
papers are now filled. The flattery and fulsome eulogies which the 
pensioned academician of Louis ALY, lavished on the object of 
their venal idolatry, was rational and chaste compared with that 
with which the Irish writers and orators are bespattering a con- 
stitutional Monarch, His Masesry’s tour is, to all intents and 
purposes, a pleasure tour, A monarch travelling under a strict 
incognito, and who should associate with all clases of bis subjects 
—who should dine on the butter-milk and potatoes of the pea- 
sant, as well as on the turtle-soup of the peer,— might acquire a 
knowledge of their real condition; but it would be worse than 
absurd to expect that such knowledge can possibly be obtained 
by a Monarch travelling, with a magnificent equipage, and sur- 
rounded exclusively by the noble and the wealthy. A compromise 
has been made between the Protestants. apd the Catholics, and 
the question of emancipation is not to be mooted during his Ma- 
jesty’s stay in Ireland. So far all is well: But because the one 
party haye agreed to postpone their claim to participate.in all 
the privileges of the constitution for a month or six weeks, and 
the other party to intermit their processions, and not to boast 
of their monopoly for the same period, their orators have taken 
in into their heads to tell us, that their dissensions are for ever 
set to rest, and that his Majesty's approach “has already done 
one great good—t has extinguished those unfortunate and unatural 
Jeuds which have been long the source of national degradation and 
misery.” The good sense of the King wil] not certainly permit 
him to be deccived by such stupid and absurd adulation, What- 
ever Mr. O’Connet and Alderman Ancuer may thing, it is not 
by sending a hundred cooks to Dablin Castle, and by making 
that city a scene of boisterous dissipation and vain expense, 
that the least of the grievances under which Ireland has long 
suffered willever be removed. Will the festivities in Dublin 
Jessen the odious and oppressive burden of tithes? will they soften 
the extreme rigour and severity of the revenue laws? will they 
diffuse the blessing of education? will they raise the wages of 
labour! or will they generate a taste for the enjoyments, the 
luxuries, and the comforts of civilized life among the debased 
and impoverished peasantry of the country? Every man of sensé 
knows, that the royal visit can do none of these things, and that 
until they shall have been done, Ireland must remain, what she 


has ever been,—a poor, miserable, and distracted country.— 
Scotsman, Aug. 18. 


Preservation ef Egos for three hundred years.—In a village, 
situated near Lake Maggiore, in Italy, it was found necessary, 
some years since, to take down the old wall of the vestry of the 
church of that place, which was very ancient. In the middle 
of this wall were found three eggs, two of which were near each 
other, and the third at a little distance. They were not placed 
in any hole, to which a hen, or other animal, could possibly pe- 
netrate ; but in the midst of the wall, which in this place was 
two feet thick. It was remarked, that they were laid upon a bed 
of stones, and surrounded and encased with the hardened mor- 
tar. They had probably been laid there by some of the workmen 
employed in building the wall, and enclosed without being per- 
ecived; or it might have been a trick Which a workman choose 
to play on one of his companions, who had put them in this place. 
Be this as it may,at the time of their discovery curiosity prompted 
those who were present to break one of the eges immedi- 
ately. This was done by a servant, who stood at some distance, 
to avoid the danger that might have resulted fromthe infeetion 


. 
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of the egg. They were much surprised to find it liquid, with 
both the yolk and white well formed, and the smell and taste na- 
tural to an egg; in a word, it was fresh, and fit for eating, and 
continued se, after being exposed to the air fourdays. The two 
others were opened eight days afterwards, at Milan, ten leagues 
distant from Lake Maggiore. They appeared not so fresh as the 
former, and rather salty, like an egg a week old, The sbelis had 
likewise lost something of their whiteness. Proofs were adduced 
that, fora period of 300 years, nothing had been done to the 
vestry, of which the wall, containing the eggs, made a part, 
excepting at the top, for the purpose of repairing the roof. It 
was visited by St. Charles Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan, who 
held mectings there. In the same place there was a press for 
holding the decorations and plate belonging to the altar; which 
piece of furnitare was made on the spot, in the year 1569, and 
which could not have passed through the present small door, 
and no traces whatever of a larger are to be seen. It therefore 
appears that these eggs were preserved for about three centuries 
in this extraordinary situation. 


Singular Occurrence.—The inhabitants of this city have this 
week been amused with the exhibition and sale in ovr streets of 
a colleetion of snail shells, whieh are reported to have fallen, or 
we should more accurately say, made their sudden appearance 
io-a field of about three acres, belonging to a farmer at Tocking- 
ton. “An observer of natere” has obligingly directed our at- 
tention to the natural history of this snail in Mentague’s Testacen 
Britannica, Its name is Felix Virgata; or, Zoned Snail Sheil, 
“It may be considered,” he says, “ as a local species; but is 
found in prodigious abundanee in some sandy or barren stony 
situations, most plentifully near the coast, especially near Whit- 
sand Bay, Cornwall, and in the south of Devonshire, where it is 
believed they contribute not a little to fatten the sheep, the 
ground being covered with them.” This snail occurs also abund- 
antly in the neighbourhood of Bristol and county of Somerset. 
We witnessed ourselves in a field belonging to Captain Parish, 
at Timsbury, a few years since, an innumerable accumalation of — 
them. On approaching heat they are observed to leave their 
hiding place near the roois of grass, crawling upon the leaves 
and plants near it, and thas becoming visible to the superficial 
observer. From this remark of Montague, and the well-known 
fact that snails furnish much nourishing matter, it would be per- 
haps best for the farmer belonging to the field at Tockington to 
turz into it a flock of sheep, which would soon crush the snails in 
eating them with the grass, and would doubtless improve thereby. 
In this phenomenon the philosophic mind will easily trace the 
provision of nature to render these snails (fattened near the roots 
of the succulent grass) a pasture, when parched by the rays of 
the sun, of a most nourishing mature to herbaceous ani- 
mals. Common rumour says, “that the snails fell like a great 
shower, which continued upwards of anhour, and that the earth’s 
surface was covered nearly six acres, three inches deep !”— Bris- 
tol Paper. 


Shower of Snails.—When we first heard the report of a 


‘shower of snails having fallen on Thursday week, near Tocking- 


ton, in this County, we must confess we suspected the tale to be 
intended as the test of our credulity; but the fact has been sub- 
sequently authenticated by so many respectable persons, and 
baving seen from different sources so considerable a number of 
those little curled light coloured sea sbells, with a streak of 
brown, and containing a living fish inside, we feel confident of 
the trath of the assertion. They fell like a shower of hail, and 
covered, nearly an inch deep, a surface of about,three acres, and 
great numbers were distributed to a much greater extent; short- 
jy. after this.a storm swept so large a quantity into an adjoining 
ditch, that they were taken up in shovels full, and travellers were 
furnished with what quantity they chose to take, and they were 
soon carried into the principal towns of this and the surrounding 
Counties.—Gloucester Herald. 


Another Rain of Insects.—The Journat pe Rouen says that 
soveral persons have testified that they witnessed, on the 20th 
instant, at Sotteville-les-Roven, arain of white butterflies, which 
fell in abandance towards the close of the day. 
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Song. 


Written by the unfortunate Queen of Scots on her leaving France. 


Aun ! pleasant Land of France, farewell! 
My country dear, 
Where many a year, 
Of infant youth I lov’d to dwell: 
Farewell for ever, happy days! 
The ship which parts our loves, conveys 
But half of me ; one half behind 
T leave with thee, dear France, to prove 
A token of our endless love, 
And bring the other to thy mind. 


Russia and China. 


The following very curious State Paper, we believe, has seldom be- 
fore appeared in print, at least in the English Language. 


In order that the reader may fully enter into the spirit of this sin- 
gular prodaction, it may be necessary to make a few preliminary obser- 
vations, in Which we will take oecasion to trace the early History of the 
Russian Commerce with China. 


When Russia had reduced under its yoke the extensive territory of 
Siberia, it wonld have prosecuted its conquests over the varions tribes of 
independent Tartary, which intervene between this new possession and 
China ; but that Camhi, the then Emperor, entertained a similar view of 
snbduiug the same hordes ; the consequence was such, as might be ex- 
pected ; these two great powers directing their views to the same ob- 
ject, unavoidably clashed, and after several jealousies and intrigues 
broke into open hostilities, about the vear 1680. 


To terminate these animosities, and to restore upon some regular 
basis the commercial intercourse which these contentions had suspended, 
the Russians sent an Embassy to China. Golovin who was deputed 
upon this occasion, was met in Tartary by Ambassadors from Pekin, and 
a treaty was signed at Nershinsk in 1689, whereby the Russians lost be- 
side a large territory, the navigation of the river Amoor; but on the 
ether hand they geined what they had much at heart, a permanent trade 
with the Chinese. 
awing the Chinese and giving a weight to his negociation, was attended 
by a large military escort ; the Chinese aware of this maneuvre, effectu- 
ally counteracted the design and reaped the benefit of the intended 
finesse ; their Ambassadors carried with them a force much superior to 
that of Golovin, with the addition of a train of Artillery, and by this 
means succeeded in dictating their own terms, 








The Russians, immediately perceiving the advantages flowing from 
the commerce with China, dispatched another Envoy to Pekinin 1692, 
who succeeded in extending the liberty of trade to Caravans, which was 
before confined to individuals ; and thus their affairs continaed to prosper 
for about twenty years, until the annual fairs were disturbed by the riots 
and excesses, of the Russians, who were equally intemperate and 
turbalent at Pekin, insomuch that the Emperor threatened to expel 
them from his dominions. It was to accommodate these disputes that 
Tsmailoff, whose journey is written hy Bell, was deputed to Pekin, in 
the year 1719, and he succeeded in the purpose of his mission. 


The commerce between Russia and China, which was every year 
becomirg a more imporrtant object of national consideration, was once 
more interrupted, in consequence of some Mougal tribes that bordered 
upon Siberia, and whose allegiance was claimed by the Chinese, throw- 
ing themselves upon the protection of Russia; the Chinese accordingly 
asserted their rights of sovereignty, which were denied by the Russians ; 
this refusal with further excesses of the Russian traders, led to their ex- 
pulsion and a suspension of all intercourse. 

To remedy this unfortunate sitnation of their affairs, another Em- 
bassy was sent from Petersburg, in the year 1727, under the conduct of 
one Ragusinski, a Dalmatian, in the service of Russia, who negociated 
a new treaty, that defined the Frontiers according to their present li- 
mits, and established the commercial iutercourse upon altogether a new 
basis. 

In this treaty it was stipalated, that the trade of the two Empires 
should be confined to-a kind of rendezvous upon the Frontiers: for 
wkich purpose two contiguous towns were appointed upon the confines 
of Siberia, situated upon a brook called Kiakta; whence the Treaty and 
the town occupied by the Russians, is named. 

Among other articles of this Treaty of Kiakta, it was proved that 
robbers of either nation who should be caught offending at these frontier 
Towns should be tried in the presence of Cammissioners from both, and 
if found guilty, condemned to death. 


It was te an infraction of this condition that the following pieces is 
gwing, aud that the Russians bad to ascribe the intersuption of their 


It is worthy af remark, that Gelovin with a view of 
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valuable trade for eight years; ner was the resentment of the Chinese 
done away, without an ample satisfaction. 


That the despatch does not proceed frem the Throne, arises from 
an assumed idea of superiority, which has led the Emperor of China te 
refuse any personal correspondence with the Russian Court. 





Translation of the Chinese Dispatch sent 21st January 1789, to Russia. 
FROM THE TRIBUNAL OF DIRECTORS OF THE INLAND PROVINCES, OF THE 
GREAT TAYCHINSKY (CHINESE) EMPIRE, TO THE 
RUSSIAN SENATE. 


Our Van Palbany residing at Pige, for the’ frontier affairs, having 
informed our Tribunal that he had received a dispatch from your Senate 
by your Lientenant-Colonel Ivanoff, we presented it to our great and 
most wise Emperor.—The following is the reply preceding from him. 

In this we observe the Russian Senate confirms its former dispatch ; 
deceiving us as before concerning the head thief Ulaldshay and his com- 


panions ; the fault is acknowledged and palliated ; bat there appears the 
same duplicity as formerly. 


We therefore command the Directors of the Tribunal of frontier af- 
fairs to write again a clear, plain and intelligible dispatch, to the Rug- 
siap Senate, 


Obeying this command with respect; after examination into the 
case, it is found :— 


That should a thief belonging to either nation be discovered on 
the Froutiers, he is to be examined in their joint presence ; and if 
guilty, punished with death, . 

This stipulation was agreed to by the Commi rs (Ambangi) 
chosen from both sides, sealed and mutually exchanged in the 33d year 
of the Reign of our Heaven enthroned Emperor. 


It is kept.in the Register of our Tribunal, and among the records 
of your Senate, and has always been fuifilled except by your Ambangi. 


You now say it is contrary to the Laws of the Russian Empire, to 
put aman to death: this is adeceit, and indeed how can such Laws 
exist? Since the beginuing of time there certainly never was an Ems 
pire whose Laws sacrificed the lives of its Citizens, but a man acting 
against the law, punishes himself and brings death upon his own head. 


Capital punishments you now say are unknowy in Russia: why did 








- you not recollect this in the 83d year, when we made the Treaty, and 


you agreed that robbers of either nation should be executed? it seems it 
did not come into your heads then, for you said nothing about it. 


Pursuant to this Law, inthe 44th year, two men, Ganpil and 
Kolushank, of the families of Natosolousk and Banormay, who stole 
eleven horses from you, were examined in the presence of both parties, 
condemned and executed : you should then have represented to us your 
Law, saved their lives, and only punished them with whipping and 
exile; but you were silent, and Gunpil and Kolushank were executed 
in your presence. Our Great Empire acting eternally according to Law 
and the faith of Treaties, did this not for the preservation of friendship, 


’ bnt from the love of trath, which it greatly esteems and wishes always 


to follow :---But you not executing the thief Ulaldshay, break the Laws 
of friendship and the Faith of Treaties. 


Io your dispatch you say, capital punishments are abolished in 
Russia, and Delinquents only whipped and sent into perpetual slavery = 
but this is still more contrary to reason, for we think if such change had 
taken place, you should have asked if in the coucern with us, we agreed. 
to it; aud if we did, these men should have been brought and punished 
on the borders. in our joint presence, but you did not do this with 
Ulaldshay and his companions, you only‘tell us they have been whipped 
and sent into slavery for life ;---In this your deceit is manifest. 


Further, you say the head thief Ulaldshay is dead in slavery; this 
may perhaps be true; but there are still left the great thieves Yerpency, 
Gassen, Kethin and the thieves Menty and Plature: what hinders these 
being bronght to the frontiers and punished in our joint presence? You 
tell us in your present dispatch that they are all dead, and the affair of 
course ended: bat whom do you deceive? You really are very false. 


Shall we believe that in consequence of your new Laws, your for 
mer Governor did not put any one to death, and only punished with 
whipping and slavery ?—-let it be so; yet still this should have been ine 
flicted in our presence ; having fuiled in that particular, do not you ace 
knowledge your former Governor in fault and guilty of misconduct 


Your Senate thus giving perpetual false excuses, and clearing the 
conduct of your late Governor only troubles both sides; forour Great 
Empire perceiving that you wish toaet according to your own will, by 
the obstacles you throw in the way and your duplicity, will on no account 
permit the Trade to be opeued. 


Although oar two Empires border upon one another, yet our 
Empire may call itself the ¢lder Brother; thus holding in the Rank ef 
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Empires the place of elder Brother, and having at your requisition and 
in your presence, punished Ganpil and Koltshank with Death, while you 
now refuse us the same satisfaction against your people: were our Great 
Eapire, including all the universe, to submit to this, do not you think 
posterity to all eternity would laugh at us? 


To be short, let Ulaldshay be dead, there remains the other Robbers: 
they must be brought to the frontiers and punished in ounjoiut presence, 


If it be true that they are ‘all dead, then your former Governor 
must be sent to the Borders as one Guilty of misconduct, and must there 
be punished ia out presence.—The Trade may then re-commence, but 
if you do not punish the Thieves, nor the Governor, but make useless 
excuses, you may depend upon it the trade shall never be opened again. 

If therefure you esteem trath, the faith of treaties, or the laws of 
friendship, you will, though with concern, punish your Governor, for his 
fault and miscouduct, but with your perpetual excuses and duplicity, 
we see this affair will not be ended these hundred years, 


Although the Trade shall not be opened yet, our Great Empire will- 
not for snch a trifling cause, break the bands of friendship in any other 
amanner than by this prohibition. 


And you on receipt of this dispatch ponder well, examine and con- 
sider, then act as you find proper, fit and beneficial. 


Thus much to you, from our Heaven-enthroned Emperor, ia the 
54th year, 2d Month and 2d day of His Reign. 


Manifesto of the Grand Sciqnor. 


The Austrian Osserver of the 7th September, contains the follow- 
ing important docament :— 


To the illustrious Vizirs, the Honourable Mirimiranes, the Estima- 
ble Mollas, Judges, Sub-Jndges, Matesselim Wayvodes, and Ayans, to 
the other Magistrates and Nobles of the country, as well as to all other 
men in authority throughout all Anatolia, is addressed the follwing order : 


“It is evident that all the rnles and political dispositions, which 
from ancient times have been observed in my Sablime Empire, are found- 
ed upon the noble commandment of that pure law, whose solidity and 
duration are guaranteed by God, even until the day of the resurrection ; 
it is therefore that it has never been permitted at any time, either to the 
Ministers of the Empire, nor to the fanctionariex of my Sublime Porte, nor 
to any individual proféssing the Mahométan religion, to act in contraven- 
tion of their authority. It is in no wise less evideut that all the Rayas 
(the subjects who are not Mahometans), whofrom time immemorial have 
under the dominion and the safeguard of my Sublime Empire, fulfilled 
the condition of their vassalages, have had their properties and lives re- 
spected, and have themselves been objects of the favor and protection 
of my Snblime Porte; but when they have transgressed the bounds of 
vassalage and the limits of obedience, recourse must be had to the 
punishment which has become necessary, and which is further confirm- 
@i by law. 

** The Greek people have been at all times tributary subjects of my 
Sublime Porte ; mercy and clemency have been exercised towards them 
in every particular; their honour, their properties, and their lives have 
been defended, protected, and secured; they have never experienced 
any other treatment than favour and every sort of kindness, even beyond 
that which had been promised in the treaties with the Rayas; never- 
theless, they have had the audacity to trample nnder foot the divine 
mercies of which they have been the objects to pursue the paths of in- 
gratitude, and with their characteristic perfidy to maintain aperverse and 
traitorous conduct, opposed at once to their allegiance and good faith. 

**Tf in some places the Greeks have succeeded in rising against my 
Sublime Government, to which they are subjects, and which treats them 
with so mach lenity, my great Empire continnes (thanks be given to the 
Almighty!) to be the Empire of Mahomet, and my people the people of 
Ahmed. By the grace, and with the assistance of God, the defender 
of oor faith and of our people, as well as by the blessings of the spiritual 
help of our Legislator and Sublime Prophet, my Sublime Porte has been 
informed of the insurrection at the very moment of its breaking ont. It 
has therefore, without delay adopted proper measures, and cansed at 
various times paternal exhortations and instructions to be addressed 
to the individuals of every rank of the said Greek nation, as well 
by the proper authorities appointed for that special purpose, as also 
through the Patriarch. It has exhorted them fo continue in the way of 
fidelity and loyalty, and withio the limits of sfbmission and obedience ; 
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+ lime Porte considered only of the means of maintaing the order and se- 


eurity of the State, and of restoring the tranquillity of its inhabitants. 
Superior orders have in consequence beeu transmitted into my well-de- 
fended provinces, bearing the power, in virtue of a Sublime Fetwa which 
proceeds from the brilliant law, of punishing those Rayas in full revolt 


who dare to combat against the Islamites, of seizing their properties, 
and making their families captive. 


My Sublime will being propounced for the observance of the princi- 
ple, that those subjects who con4uct themselves in a peaceable and tran- 
quil manner, occupying themselves with their own affairs ouly, or those 
who have once become guilty of sedition or revolt, shall have returned 
since into the paths of submission and of sincere repentance, shall be 
placed as before under the beneficent protection and shieid of my Sub- 
lime Porte; and although I do not suffer any action opposed to this 
will manifested npow my part, I have learned in a positive manner, that 
in some places this principie has not been observed. Violence hag been 
employed against peaceable and defenceless subjects who haye taken no 
part in the revolt, and some persons have had the temerity to seize upon 
thier properties, their families, and their Churches. It requires no fur- 
ther declaration to make it known that such a condact is conformable 
neither to law nor to reason, that it is diametrically opposed to the prin 
ciples uniformly pursused in my great empire, and that it is, in every 
particular, in contradiction, to the Divine will, as well as to my Impe- 
rial order, Itis consequently manifest that such conduct is dictated 


only by men who are incapable of distinguishing circumstances and ree 
lations. 


“ Therefore if it is that I am now about to send my rarticular come 
mands, with reference to this matter, to the three divisions of Anatolia 
aud of Romelia, ' 


“ My will is then, that you Vizirs, Mirimiranes, Mollas, Judges, 
Sub-Judges, and other Authorities, should make known this manuer of 
viewing affairs in all places within your districts and jurisdictions, and 
that you should hasten to intimate to every person who may have the 
audacity to attack peaceable and innocent subjects, who manifest nu 
seditious intentions, aad carry about no signs of revolt, that he shall be 
responsible to me for his conduct im that respect. You mast exert ail 
your cares to relieve peaceable subjects from all vexation, and take all 
necessary measures that they may perfectly enjoy my bigh Imperial 
protection, and that they who may be guilty of such excesses shall be 
severely punished on the spot. 


“ Let all my subjects be immediately apprised of these commands, 
and when you siiall be informed that it is my supreme will, that you shall 
take the utmost care notto suffer, in contravention of the Sublime law 
and of my commands, peaceable and innocent sabjects te be exposed to 
injuries and vexations, public or private, and that the slightest negli- 
gence or omission with respect to this particular will expose yourselves 
to responsibility, you must act in coufurmity with it, you must execute 
my commands aud my sublime will evince a knowledge ip necessary 
matters aud seduloasiy avoid permitting it iu apy instance to be violated, 


‘Given in the days of the middle of the month of Siskide, 1236; 


that is to say, in the middie of August, 1821. 





Greek Proclamation. 


Macedonians! Greeks!---The standard of liberty waves over the 
summit of Olympus, over the sammit of Pindas. Glorious monuments ! the 
mogumental colamns, the tombs of heroes, have passed away ; but our 
native mountains, those eternal trophies of our giory, still bid defiance 
to time. Macedonians, children of Alexandria, arownd these trophies 
will we assemble; beside them will we conquer or die; and those who 
fall in the glorious contest will add new lustre to the deeds of their an- 
cestors; and that lastre will strike terror into the hearts of the barba- 
rians! Macedonians, children of Alexander ; sous of the conquerors of 
the world, grasp your swords ; Shame on those who will longer submit 
to be govern ed by a horde of barbarains. Your mountains and your val- 
leys are free, and the ensigns of tyranny only still wave on the fortres- 
ses. But in vain do the barbarians hide themseives behind the walls of 
Salonichi, of Jenizzar, of Cavalla, and call them as heretofore, the bul- 
warks: but these walls will fall before the swords of the Macedonians, 
and we will avenge the sufferings of our fathers, our wives, and ous 
danghters, in the blood of the barbarians. Thrice have we already con- 
quered! Philippopolis is in our possession. Our heroes in a few days 





and it has also fully acquitted itself of ali the duties of mercy and 
clemency: on the other hand it has inquired into the condnct of those 
who, taking a share in the revolt, have rejected every sentiment of re- 
pentance, and after a previous conviction it has inflicted apen them 
the necessary punishment. 

But they have not appreciated the clemency and mercy which have 
been evinced towards them, and they have not listened to the counsels 
ani exhortations which have been addressed to them.---Their pride and 
their revolt making on the contrary every day further progress, wy Sub- 
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nquered that city. Stagira is no more, the Greeks have destroyad 
the town of the philosopher. Why shouid it be an asylum for the barbari- 
ans? Many have fallen, more will yet fall ! But our ranks increase dai- 
ly, and will stili further increase. To those who have sacrificed them- 
selves on the after of freedom the favour of Heaven will be extended, 
and their brothers will avenge the death. To arms, to freedom, Mace- 


donians! Greeks of every country, the ey es of the world are turned up- 
on us. : 


From the Camp on Mount 
Olympus, July 20. 


ODYSSEUS, Commander 
of the Macedonians 
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Wednesday. March 20, 1822. 
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Genuine Jacobinisu, 


To the Editor of the Times. 


As saon as the afflictive intelligence of the death of the Qneen 
arrived here, a great number of very tespectable persons partially clos- 
ed their shops, as in expression of common decency, and attachment td 
the Royal Family in general, as weil, perhaps, as from a feeling of par- 
tial affection for the deceased ilinstrious individual. Some, however, 
did not-choose todo so. Une of each of these parties accidently meet- 
ing, something like the following conversation took place :--- 

Why have you not put up your shutters? 

I have no particalar respect for the higher classes of society. 

Weil, but the Queen was one of the Royal family, was she not? 

Yes ; bat the Royal Family had no respect for her. 

What, then, are our Princes become jacobinical? 
binism I conceive to be hatred and contempt of royalty. 

Oh, no; but they have issued a new standard, by which in future 
royalty as, well as people in common life must be estimated. 

Indeed!, Why, what is that! 

You mnst have heard of it. That no Prince or Princess, King or 
Queen, is worthy of any respect, unless their moral habits are strictly 
what they ought to be. So you see, in the case of the late Queen, the 
Court, and ali the higher classes of the nation, not excepting even the 
Bishops and Clergy, have cast her out, and treated her with ali possible 
indignity, and wished to teach the whole nation to do so; doubtless as 
“‘a great moral lesson” to the community. , 

Surely! Why very few Princes will pass this severe test. I thought, 
nevertheless, that some respect was due even to their rank and office : 
** Honour the King!” and by parity of reasoning, the Queen, is a pre- 
cept of the New Testament—a precept, given absolutely without any 
qualification, because there is a fitness in paying a proper reverence to 
our civil governors. 

Yes ; bat the new standard takes but little notice of the New Tes- 
tament ia this particular. The Court, you know, and all connected with 
it have inculcated and enforced the sentiment, even in contradiction to 
the express and unbiassed wishes of the nation— that a King or Queen 
are unworthy even to be prayed for, if they are not possessed of a high 
degree of moral worth. In fall conformity with this opinion, even when 
dead, the Queen was hurried out of the country as if the very soil were 
polluted by her remains continuing in it, 

Indeed! Moral worth! 

Yes; moral qualities! You know that no political crime was ever 
even intimated against our late unfortunate Queen. 

Alas! the characters of all our Monarchs, if they are thus to he 
measured, will be found miserably deficient. With the exception of 
Alfred, Edward VI., and our late Sovereign, not one in the English his- 
tory will bear the test ; no not even Charles L., designated the Martyr, 
whose exaction of ship-money must be pronounced even by his partial 
admirers to have been an instance of flagrant injtistice and tyranny. 

Weil, it may be so, but I cannot help it—’*tis the rale of the Court. 
You know that the Queen’s name was struck ont of the Liturgy, under 
pretence that her moral qualities were not what they ought to be; in 
fact, they pronounced her unworthy even to be prayed for. 

I am not quite convinced that it was because they regarded her as 
destitute of proper moral qualities. 

O, certainly ; no others were avowed. You cannot suppose that 
the Court is made up of hypocrites. Surely they ought to be believed. 
It was an illustrious enforcement of his Majesty’s proclamation against 
vice and immorality, and a proof of his sincerity that he meant what he 
?ntended, when he said, that he would have no person near him, nor 
give encouragement to any who were “‘not decidedly of virtuous and 
religious habits.” 

If this new standard be rigidly adhered to, some other names of 
course, must be expunged from the Liturgy. 

Perhaps so. 

Then all that are debauched, all fornicators, and adulterers, spe- 
cially among Princes, must be excluded from any share in the supplica- 
tions of the people. 

Why this would be consistent, certainly. 

Weill, but would not this bear too hard on certain illustrious cha- 
racters who might readily be named ? 

It might do so; but you know it is their own rule; it is the mea- 
sure they have dealt te the Queen, why should they complain if it be 
applied to themselves? 

Perhaps, in strict propriety, they ought not: yet they would not be 
willing to be dealt with as they have dealt with her. 

I am agrced with you here in opinion. They wonld not. Where, 
then, is the honesty or propriety of estimating the character of another 
by a standard which they are altogether unwilling should be applied to 
themselves? I have no very high opinion of the integrity or morality of 
Princes: and yet, to tell you the truth, if any of them were to die, I 
should willingly close all my shutters, 

Q@. QQ, 


Southampton, August 20, 


Genuine jaco- 
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Newspaper Chat. 


— Examiner .— 

Five.ity.—A private soldier of the 91st Regiment, about 15 years 
ago, finding himself mortally wounded, requested his comrade to con- 
vey his all, which consisted of a few pounads, and some clothing, toa 
person who had formerly been his comrade in the Argyleshire Militia, 
and to whom he considered himself under strong obligations of gratitude. 
The disinterested soldier, faithful to the instructions of his dying friend, 
only a few weeks ago, while his regiment was passing through Kilmar- 
noek, had the good fortnne to fall im with the object of his search, to 
whom he generously conveyed over every fraction of the bequest, and 
which his most urgent necessities had never once snffered him to en- 
croach upon daring the long peried of 15 years. 


: The Roman bridge, whieh was: discovered about three years ago 
in Hull, has been cleared-and found to measure three miles in length, 
aud twelve feet iv breadth. It appears from aninscription found npon 
it, to have been laid by the 15th cohort of Germanicus. 


The hostile opinions given by ‘* competent judges’ respecting the 
Edinburgh Stamp-office, reminds one of the conduct of the Croww Sur- 
veyor to George the First (Wm. Benson) who, wanting tomake a job, 
we suppose, gavein atepert to the Lords, that their House, and the 
Painted Chamber adjoining, were in immediate danger of falling. The 
Lords agreed that it shonid be taken down ; bat it being proposed that 
other builders should first imspect it, they found that.it was in very good 
condition !—It was in favour of this Court Surveyor that the celebrated 
builder of St. Paul’s (Sir Christopher Wren) was. displaced from his 
employment. 


In the Notes to the Dunciad, there isthe following one at the name 
of Page :—* Theve was a Judge of this name, always ready to hang avy 
man that came. before him, of which he was suffered to give aw hundred 
miserable examples, during qa long life, even tohis dotage. Before he 
hanged any one, he loaded him with reproachfal language.”"—Wouild it 
be very difficult to name the Page of the present day, by any one in the 
habit of attending -certaiu trials in the City ? 


“ Hard words, and hanging, if his Judge be Page.” 


Beaumarchais, was the son of a watchmaker, bat his taste in music, 
and various other accomplishments, made his company very acceptable 
even at the highest parties. The notice taken of him by the Sisters of 
Lonis XV. made him a vomber of enemies. One day, in order to mortify 
him, a Freach Nobieman meeting him in the gallery of Versailles, thos 
accosted him :—"* I meet you most a propos: my watch is ont of order; 
do me the favour to look at it.” Beaumarchais, thus reminded.of his 
former condition, observed, thathe had always a very clumsy hand, 
The Great Man insisting—he takes the watch and lets it drop; mayings 
““T told you what would be the consequence; but you would have it 
so.!’—His Marriage of Figaro, in two years, brought 25,000is. to the 
theatre, and 4000/s. for himseif. 


The town was lately much edified and amused with the laconie 
Correspondence between Mr. Elliston and a brother Managers The 
style seems rather peculiar to ancient Conquerors and modern Players, 
Garrick perhaps set the latter the examplé, He employed a fellow 
named Stone as a kind of Theatrical Crimp, who bad engaged a person 
to play the part of the Bishop of Winchester in Heary VIII. On the 
evening of the performance, Stone wrote the Manager the following 
Note :—‘‘ Sir; The Bishop of Winchester is getting drunk at the Bears 
and swears, d—n his eyes, if be will play to-night. I am your's, Wm, 
Stone.”’—To this Garrick immediately replied :—“ Stone; The Bishop 
may go to the Devil—I do not know a greater rascal, except yourself.—- 
D. G.”—Had this Monarch of the Stage flourished in these latter days, 
he doubtless would have been more guarded in speaking of his ‘‘ Cousig 
of Winchester ;”’ for now, even a mock Bjshap is treated with ali the 
reverence due to the divine profession, It may perhaps be alleged, that 
the Representative of the “ Father'in God” was getting drank; but 
what of that? Even if a real Bishop were now and then to get 
a little fuddied, is that any reason the reverend name should be 
flippantly bandied about in this way? O fie, Davy! Thou wert 
much to blame. Since the Reformation however, it is not to be 
denied that the Clergy in England have led better lives, in some respects 
thas their predecesors: their vices are at least of a different order. This 
is chiefly owing to to their being allowed to marry; which shews that 
Nature is never to be thwarted with impunity. Cardinel Wolsey, 
when in full favour at the religions Court of the first faithless “ De- 
fender of the Faith,” kept several mistresses, by whom he had there or 
more children, Shakespear makes the “injured” Queen Catheriue say of 
the Cardinal, “ Of his own body he was ill,”—allnding doubtless to his 
profligate habits: to which, in fact, he had sacrified one of his eyes. 
And it was their disgraceful loss that induced the poet Shelton to desig- 


pate Lim as Polyphemus, and thus dwell upon his disaster ;— 
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“This Naaman Syrns, 
** So fel and so irous, 
**So ful of melancholy, 
** With a flap before his eye, 
** Men wene that he is a 
** Or else his surgion’s they lye. 
** For as far as they can spy, 
** By the craft of surgery, 
“It is manus Domini.” 
From “‘ Why go you not to Court ?” 

It is quite delightfal to see with what eagerness Lord Yarmouth, 
the Marquis of Headfort, and other such exalted and examplary charac- 
ters are flocking to Dublin to surround their gracious Sovereign in his 
well-chosen moment of relaxation and revelry. Thus it has ever been :— 


** Great Souls by instinct to each other turn, 
“Demand alliance and in friendshp barn !” 


A Correspondent complains,—in terms which we would rather de” 
cline publishing as dangerous,—of the present fashion in female full dress, 
wiiich he thinks is at once unbecoming, unbealthy, and immoral, He 
conclades his unavailing satire with the following quotation from the re- 
nowned Peter Pindar :— 





Look at our grannums, good old souls, 
With caps and pinners, well mobb’s polls ; 
With warming dickies, high stiff stays, 
To guard the neck from grasp and gaze; 
How diffrent from our modern fair, 
Whose ev’ry beauty takes the air! 


Mr. Canning seems to have at last availed himsself of the piece of ad- 
vice given by the facetious Thos. Brown the Younger, in the 59th page of 
his Fudge Family, conveyed in the following note upon his name — 


This Right Hon, Gentleman ought to give ap his present alliance 
with Lord C , ifupon no other principle than that which is in- 


culeucated in the following arrangement between two Ladies of Fa- 
shion:— 





Says Clarinda, thongh tears it may eest, 

“ Tt is time we should part, my dear Sue; 
“ For your character’s totally lost, , 

* And I have not sufficient for two.” 


Country Dances—not so called because a provincial amusement, 
but from the French Contredanse, where a number of persons, placing 
themselves opposite one to another, beging a figure. Marshal Bossom- 
pierre, speaking in his Memoirs of bis dancing country dances here in 
Fs cose in the time of Charles the First, writes it expressly “ coutre- 

anses.”’ 


The body of Sir Thos. Cantilupe, according to his historian, possess- 
ed a virtue when dead which many living ones do not enjoy---for when 
his soul first lett it, it emitted a heavenly fragrance that filled the whole 
room. So too, when Archbishop Warham inspected the grave of St. 
Dunstan, his remains, though buried 500 years, smelled, as the Bishop 
avers, most sweewtly ; and Bishops, of course, never trip in their pious 
tales. 


Horace Walpole, writing from Italy to Mr. Conway, gives the 
folowing account of some relics exhibited “‘ in a smallhovelof Capuchins,” 
at Radicofani, which were brought from Jerusulem by the King : “‘ A- 
mong other things of gréat sanctity, there is a set of gnashing teeth, 
the grinders very entire, a bit of the worm that never dies, preserved in 
spirits; a crow of St. Peter's cock, very nseful againét Easter ; the cris- 
ping and curling, frizzling and frowning of Mary Magdalen, which she 
cut offon growing devout. The good man that showed us all these 
commodities was got into such a train of calling them the blessed this, 
and the blessed that, that at the last he shewed usa bit of the blessed 
fig tree that Christ cursed.” ’ 


Portrait or Lavy Monticue.—“ Lady Mary Wortley is here (Flo- 
rence.) She laughs at my Lady W., scolds my Lady Pomfret, and is 
laughed at by the whole town. Her dress, her avarice, and her impa- 
dence, must. amaze any one that never heard her name. She wears a 
foul mob, that does not cover her greasy black locks, that hang loose, 
never combed or curled; an old magazine blue wrapper, that gapes 
open and discovers a convas petticoat. Her face swelled violently on 
one side with the remains ofa —, partly covered with a plaister, 
and partly with white paint, which for cheapness she has bought so 
coarse, that you wonld not use it to wash achimney.”—Horace Walpole 
tothe Hon. H. S, Conway. 

Bonaparte, from his infancy, to his arrival in St. Helena, enjoyed 
an uninterrupted state of good health. His mind was of an active turn; 
but his body was of that cool temperament, that neither corporeal nor 
mental fatigue disturbed his general h¢alth. It has been said, that in- 
consequence of the want of sleep, during an active compaign, he expe- 
rienced an epileptic fit; but we have reason to believe that the report 
was pot correct, His mode of living was extremely abstemious. His 
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breakfast and evening repast eonsisted of coffee and biscuit ; and for cin- 
ner he made choice of the most simple dishes. When a roasted shoulder 
of mutton appeared on the table, which was frequently the case in 
consequence of his partiality to it being known, he generally made his 
dinner of it. Of wine he took very sparingly, and to spirits he had a 
great dislike. * * * Napoleon, for three years after his captivity, 
continued to enjoy a pretty goed state of health. About two years 
befere his death, he complained of not being equal to his usual 
exercise, evidently in consequenee of corpulency and the relaxing 
influence of the climate. Inthe short walk which he was in the 
habit of taking to his favourite spot, where his mortal remains are 
deposited, he often sat down; and when in this state he has frequent- 
ly observed, “‘ This climate will soon pnt an end to my worldly cencerns, 
and set at liberty those poor fellows who are kept here to guard me.” 
* * © © © Dr. O'Meara boldly asserts that his dissolution was accelerat- 
ed by the treatment which had been adopted. Was then the disease 
excited by any particular medicine, or any particular Italian practice? 
Of late years the Professors of Italy have been very liberal in administer- 
ing vegetable and mineral poigons ; and from time immemorial a remedy 
has been employed in that country, in desperate cases, to quiet the sys- 
tem. In producing the desired effect, itis slow but sure. It has been 
very successfully exhibited in those pecnliar cases, which are transmitted 
not by parents to their offspring, but by one potentate to another. We 
have heard much of the Aqna toffana, the sacred water of succession, the 
levigated diamond, and of Italian soups,— Gazette of Health. 





BYRON versus WORDSWORTH. 
[Till we can find room for an ample Specimen of Mr. Wordsworth’s 


" powers, the present very appropriate extract must suffice ; but we shall 


take an early opportunity of showing our readers, that thought the Au. 
thour of the Excursion and the Lyrical Ballads is a backslider from liberty, 
a dependant of the boronghmongers, and a placeman (O sad!) he is ne- 
vertheless a true son of the Muses, and takes a lofty place among the no~ 
ble poets that have adorned this intellectual nation.—This tribute to 
Tron is the more necessary just now, as a Noble Poet, whose produc- 
tions gre so universally read and deservedly admired, is so blind to the 
extraordinary merits of Mr. Wordsworth, that in his last publication of 
Don Juan he thas speaks of one of the fiuest poems in the English lan- 
uage — 
ati “ A clumsy frowzy poem called the Excursion, 
Writ in a manner that is my aversion.” 

It is from this so despised work that we mike our quotation. ] 

THE COUNTRY FUNERAL, 
Of ten have I stopped 
When on my. way, I could not chuse but stop, 
So much I feit the awfulness of Lite, 
In that one mo ment when the Corse is lifted. 
In silence, with a hush of decency, 
Then from the threshold m oves with songs of peace, 
And confidential yearnings, to its home,--- 
Ite final home in earth. What traveller---who-- 
(How far soe’er-a Stranger) does not own 
The bond of brotherhood, when he sees them go, 
A mute Procession on the houseless road, 
Or passing by some single tenement 
Or ciastered dwellings, where again they raise, 
The monitory voice? But most of all 
It touches, it confirms, it elevates, 
Then, when the body, soon to be consigned, 
Ashes to ashes, dust bequeathed to dust, 
Is raised from the Church-aisle, and forward borne 
Upon the shoulders of the next in love, 
The nearest in affection or in blood ; 
Vea, by the very monrners who had knelt 
Beside the coffin, restirg on its lid 
In silent grief their unuplifted heads, 
And heard meanwhile the Psalmist’s mournful plaint 
And that most awful Scripture, which declares, 
We shall not sleep, but we shall all be changed! 
—Have I not seen ?—ye likewise may haye seen, 
Son, Husband, Brothers—Brothers side by side, 
And Son and Father also side by side, 
Rise from that posture ; —and in concert move 
On the green turf following the vested Priest 
Four dear Supporters of one senseless Weight, 
From which-they do not shrink, and under which 
They faint not, but advance towards the gave 
Step after step—together— with their firm 
Unhidden faces : he that suffers most, 
He outwardly, and inwardly perhaps, 
The most serene, with most undaunted eye! 
Oh! blest are they who live and die like these, 
Loved with such love, aud with such sorrow mourned! 

[ Examiner, 
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St. Patrick’s Dap. 


We have often had occasion to experience how much more 
easy it is to enjoy a Festive Scene than to descrive it; and the 
present instance adds another very striking illustration of that 
difference. Inproportion, indeed, to the fulness of participa- 
tion in the pleasure, is the inadequacy to convey the sense 
of it to others, more particularly when called on, as we are, 
after a brief repose, and with the images of the past dancing in 
a confused sort of waking dream, balancing between recollec- 
tion imagination, one flash of eloquence chasing away the impres- 
sionof another, and leaving the mind little better then a blank 
as to any efficient retention of memory, or like a tablet on which 
so many and such various impressions have been made, that nei- 
ther is any longer legible, and all is indistinctness and con- 
fusion. 





This is precisely our state of feeling at the present moment, 
and we know not how the tracings could be restored, except by the 
aid of the individaals with whom they originated; and even they, 
most probably, from exactly the same cause that incapacitates us 
for the task, would be unable to give effectual assistance, with- 
out an exertion, which, feeling it as wedo to be painful after 
the previous exhaustion of pleasmre, we would not willingly 
tax their good nature so far as to solicit. The sober arguments of 
Counsel in Court, or the dry details of a Public Meeting of Bu- 
Siness, may be retained and carried away by the hearer with suffi- 
cient accuracy to admit of their being committed to paper faith- 
fully enough, while the whole is yet fresh, and before even sleep 
has intervened to obliterate a single feature. But in Conviyial 
Parties like the present, it is not easy to drown Care in the bowl 
Without drowning Recollection also ; with this essential difference, 
that the first, if plunged even to the very bottom and drowned 
ever so effectually, either in Wine or, Whiskey, will be sure te 
revive again in all his vigour, without the aid of the Society 
for restoring suspended animation; but the last, if once dipped 
only even beneath the surface, will often defy all the efforts of 
Nature and all the ingenuity of Art to recover. Our Report 
will therefore be necessarily brief and imperfect ; but having 
assigned the best, because the truest, reasons, that we could 
urge in excuse, we throw ourselves on the indalgence of oar 
readers, to whom we have never yet appealed ia vain. 


The Sons of St. Patrick, with their Visitors, the Sons of St. 
George and St. Andrew, began to assemble at the Town-Hall 
about seven o'clock; and at half past seven the doors of the lower 
apartment being thrown open, about 120 Gentlemen sat down to 
an excellent Dinuer, which was inall respects worthy of the occa- 
sion, and one of the best that we have for some time seen under 
the superintendence of the same Purveyor. 


On the removal of the cloth, when the business of the 
Evening may be said to have commenced, Mr. Hocc, who was 
in the Chair, rose to communicate to the Assembly the cause of 
their being deprived of the presence of their honoured and 
esteemed President, Sir Francis MacnaGuren.. We must at 
the outset express our extreme regret that we cannot convey 
to our readers an idea of the animation, energy, feeling, and 
highly-wrought eloguence with which Mr. Hogg at once moved 
the sympathies and delighted the ears and hearts of all who 
heard him, and which was the more admirable as it was 
the unstudied and unprepared expression of the feeling of 
the moment, called on as he was to preside over the Meeting 
with scarcely half an hour’s previous intimation. He stated 
that he heldin his hand a Letter from Sir Francts MACNAGHTEN 
received since he had been in that Hall, communicating the 
unwelcome intelligence that his state of health (which had been 
for some days unfavorable) rendered it impossible to fill the 
Chair to which he had been called. He added, however, that 
inadequate as Sir Francis felt himself from this cause, te preside 
over a convivial party of his friends and fellow-countrymen, he 
would nevertheless have shewn his sense of the honor which had 
been conferred on him hy meeting this call, and doing his best at 
all hazards. But higher and more important reasons than any 
which could spring from persoual inconyegjcuce imperiously de- 
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manded the exercise of discretion. A sense of public duty, 
which should be paramount to all others, forbade his hazarding 
for amoment the further increase of his indisposition, as in the 
present state ofthe Bench, the Administration of Justice rested 
solely in his hands; and it was only by the greatest care that he 
could support the arduous labours which it was his daily duty 
to sustain. 


This communication, which did equal honor to the heart and 
the head, to the public and the private character of Sir Francis, 
was received, by all present, with regret for the cause and 
admiration of the motive that occasioned his abseuce. 


In reverting to the business of the evening, ‘in which, said 
Mr. Hogg, the warm heart of our worthy President is with us, 
though his person is not, he had a Toast to propose, which all 
would drink With that reverence which the subject was calculated 
to inspire ;—it was one that brooked no delay and scorned all 
preface, Taking it for granted, therefore, that all present were 
fully charged, and both able and willing to do justice to the 
Parent of their Saint, he would give in few words,— 


* The Mother of St, Patrick” 
which was drank to the respensive Air of the Band. 
“ Wherever she goes,” 


The next Toast thatit become his duty to propose, was one 
that would rouse all their national feelings into exercise. Among 
the noblest and most exalted virtues of the haman character he 
reckoned the love of country. It had been the parent of the proud- 
est and most heroic deeds that the page of History contained ; 
and at this remote distance, the Land of our Sires seemed to havea 
double claim on our affections. He was aware that there were some 
Philosophers who talked of a philanthropy which could embrace 
the whole family of mankind. For himseii} however, he was free 
to confess, that his heart was not so capacious, To him it appear- 
ed that not only love of country, but attachment to the very spot 
that gave us birth, was a virtue that deserved our constant admi- 
ration, Our affections first began to develope themselves in the 
circle of our families, and their expansion towards our country- 
men was the utmost perfection to which they could reach. Away 
then, said he, with the cold and heartless indifference of the citi- 
zen of the world, and let us cherish the purer and the nobler 
feelings of genuine patriotism, He should give, therefore, in a 
flowing bumper 

“The Pious Memory of St. Patrick.” 
which was drank with three hearty cheers, while the Band played 
“ St. Patrich’s Day in the Morning.” 

When he next rose, it was to propose a Toast, in which he 
was persuaded all present would warmly join, It was a subject 
of just pride to Irishmen, that the present Monarch of our coun- 
try had been the first to sethis footon Ireland in the spirit of 
conciliation and peace. That he should be received on the shores 
of that Island with enthusiasm and hospitality could surprise 
no one who knew the Irish character. For himself, he was one 
of those who anticipated the greatest blessings and advan- 
tages to result from the Monarch’s Visit; and he again repeat- 
ed that Irishmen had just reason to be proud of the distinc- 
tion. It was under the reign of George the IVth, first as Regent, 
and subsequently as King, that Great Britain had attained an 
eminence unexampled in all former ages; that their illustrious 
countryman, the Duke of Wellington, had led the British Arties 
to conquest and renown, and covered himself with laurels and 
his country with glory: every considerationindaced him there- 
fore, as an Irishman, to be proud of the honour and the happi- 
ness he now had to propose in full bumpers, 


“THE KING” 
which was drank with continued cheers and followed by the Na- 


tional Air of : 
“God Save the King.” 


As he proceeded, his calls on the ardour of his countrymen 
and friends were only more and more urgent; for he bad next to 
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introdace to them a name, which would fill all his hearers with ¢ “ Sir Francis Maenaghten ;” 
enthusiasm. It was annecessary for him to eulogize the high ; which was drank with general acclamations, and succeeded by 


character or to attempt to praise the measures of the Marquisof 3 one of Moore’s Irish Melodies from the Band. 


Hastings, the Governor General of India. They were too well 
known to require him to say a word on the one or the other; 
illustrious alike from the achievemeuts of the Soldier and the 
wisdom of the Statesman; graced by the benevolence of the 
Philanthropist and the learning of the Scholar; and it was im- 
possible to be acquainted with these, without venerating the 
Raler, and loving the Man. He should therefore give, and he 
knew the hearts of all present would cordially join him, ia 
drinking 
“The Marquis of Hastings, Governor General’ 


which was followed with loud and long continued plaudits, and 
succeeded by the feeling and pathetic Air of 


“ Erin go Bragh”’ 
Captain Macan, one of His Lordsbip’s Staff, after a short 
pause, rose to address the President and Assembly, which he 
did in the most feeling and happy manner. , 


In rising to return thanks in the name of Lord Hastings for 
the honor which had been done him, he said he could not but 
regret that the grateful task had not been undertaken by some Mem- 
of his Lordship’s Family better qualified to falfil it. When he 
considered the sentiments by which the Toast has been prefaced, 
and the eathasiasm with which His Lordship’s name has been 
hailed by this company, he knew what proud gratification such 
testimony of their attachment and regard would afford our 
Illustrious Governor. He knew what His Lordship’s feelings 
would be ; but to do justice to them would require his own glow- 
ing and energeticlanguage. He would then remind them (if in- 
deed they could have forgotten) that His Lordship had himself 
expressed, and that not long since, in this very Hall, how deeply 
he feels, how highly he values, and how sincerely he reciprocates 
these sentiments of their regard. Amidst the crowd of glorious 
and pleasing recollections, which must arise from a retrospect of 
his life (so justly characterized by the eloquent President, as 
illustrious in the achievements of the Soldier, and the wisdom of 
the Statesman ; and graced by the benevolence of the Philan- 
trophist and the learning of the Scholar), even amidst so many 
subjects of glorious recollection, His Lordship had himself as- 
sared them that Memory would dwell with proud delight on the 
attachment and regard of his Indian Friends. 


A Gentleman, at the request of the President, sang in excel- 
lent style that beautifully pathetic Song, “ The Exile of Erin” which 
was listeped to with evident pleasure, and followed by loud and 
general applause. 

Mr. Hose said he should now venture to deviate from the 
order of the Printed List of Toasts, and he was quite snre, not 
only that he should receive the pardon of the company, but that 
he should deserve their thanks. He had witnessed with no 
ordinary feelings of delight the warmth and enthusiasm with 
which the name of their worthy President —whose chair he was so 
tnadequate to fill—had been received by al! present, when they 
regretted his absence, but admired the sense of public duty which 
had occasioned it:—and he was therefore persuaded that in pro- 
posing the bealth of Sir Francis Macnaghten he should be joined by 
all present in pouring out a full bumper todo him honour. He 
counted it among the highest advantages he possessed, to enjoy 
his friendship; and those who knew him as he did would know 
that the entbasiastic admiration which he desired to express of 
his virtues and character, was fully and richly deserved. Had he 
been here to night, he would have done that justice to this 
National Festivity which he had so often done before ; but how- 
ever he (Mr. Hogg) niight fall short of his duty, he felt so strong 
a desire to support the national character of an Irishman, that 
he would imitate them even in their failings; and this was not 
the only Toast he should give beyond the order of the List, as he 
hoped to be surrounded by many who would see the day open on 
their yet unstayed libations. Je would give now therefore 
with a fall heart and flowing cap 


; 
; 


Mr, E. MacnaGrten rose to retarn thanks. We regret that 
from the distance at which we sat from this Gentleman, we were 
unable to gather more than the general tenor and concluding 
words of his brief Address:—which were, that a sense of duty 
induced him, unqualified as he felt himselffor the task, to assure 
the President and Gentleman present how warmly he felt, and 
how deeply he was sure his Father would feel the honor thus 
spontaneously conferred onhim. In his name, he thanked them 
cordially for this proof of their respect and esteem;—and for 
himself, he could safely say with Faulconbridge 

“ Now, by this light, were I to get again 

“1 would not wish a better Father’”— 
This was followed by the applause which such a happily express- 
ed tribute of gratitude and filial affection so fully deserved. 

A Gentleman of the party sang, at the President’s request, 
the humourous Song of “The Wedding at Ballypooree” which 
created mach merriment, and served to keep alive the good hu- 
mour that so happily prevailed. 

The next Toast introduced was prefaced by some very hap- 
py and well-merited remarks on the high character of the British 
Navy, distinguished above that of all other countries for their 
valour in War, and as renowned for the skill and science which 
directed their useful labours in Peace. The thunder of the British 
Navy had caused our flag to be respected in every quarter of the 
globe. It had humbled our foes in battle ; it had chased from the 
seas the robbers that infested them in more tranquil times, and 
it had succeeded in putting down the odious traffic in human flesh. 
It had facilitated the spread of commerce and civilization to 
unknown lands, and it had of late acquired fresh glories in the 
arduous and successful endeavours in which a portion of it had 
been engaged to extend the boundaries of our geographical, 
physical, and scientific knowledge. He would give thercfore 


“The Duke of Clarence and the Navy,” 


which was drank with much applause and followed by the Naval 
Air of 
“ Rule Britannia.” 

The British Army were next to have due honor done them, 
and the President was equally happy in his sentiments, and 
eloquent in their delivery; but our memory had already be- 
come so charged with what had passed, that we were per- 
petually embarrassed between the endeavour not to lose what 
had been said, and if possible toadd to the store that which 
was still saying. The measure of our retentive faculties seem- 
ed however to be nearly filled; and we felt that confusion 
and indistinctness were making their gradual approaches. 
We remember, however, that a high and deserved eulogium was 
passed on the Duke of York, as the Soldier's Friend, and as such 
respected and beloved by the Army in general; while a due meed 
of praise was bestowed on those gallant Troopsby whose achieve- 
ments the British name had been so mach raised in the estimation 
of all the Military nations of Europe. 

“The Duke of York and the Army” 


was then drank with plaudits, the Band playing 
“ The Duke of York's March.” 

Next in order came The Duke of Wellington, who, as the 
unconquered Captain that had so often led his countrymen to 
victory, stood pre-eminently distinguished by his Sovereign and 
his Country, and of whom, as an Irishman, they had just reason 
to be proud, It was not for him (the President) to dwell on the 
details of his military career, nor to dilate on a subject under- 
stood, and felt, and admired by all present. 

“* The Duke of Wellington” 
was drank with Joud cheers, the Band playing the Air, 
* See the Conquering Hero comes.” 
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marching round the table, preceded by a Silk Banner, on which 
were inscribed the words 


ASSAYE, 
PORTUGAL. 
SPAIN. 
FRANCE, 
WATERLOO, 


Ia wreaths of laurel and shamrock. 


The Civil Service of Bengal was next toasted; and a me- 
rited compliment was paid to its integrity as a body, and 
the high character of its members also in their individual 
capacity. It had been often asserted that our Empire in the 
Bast was aw “Empire of Opinion” and he believed it to be 
strictly so. It was founded on that firm reliance which the Na- 
tives had on the superior intelligence, the impartial judgements, 
and the incorruptible integrity of Englishmen. Indeed without the 
union of these virtues on the part of the Ralers, and this con- 
fidence en the part of the People, it was impossible that such a 
Government could be carried on. When he regarded the extent 
of the country, the number of its population, and the value of 
the property at stake, his wonder was excited; but when he con- 
sidered the talents, integrity, and zeal of the members of the 
Bengal Civil Service generally, that wonder ceased. 


“The Civil Service of Bengal” 
was drank with applause, and followed by the Air of 
“ Morgan Rattler” 

Mr. W. Macnacaten, after a considerable pause, rose to 
retarn thanks. He had waited, he said, with some impatience, 
in the natural expectation that while there were so many preseat 
who were his superiors in the Service, both as to salary and stand- 


ing, some one among them would have been found to acknowledge 
the honour done to them. Sceing however that no one else was 


disposed to perform this duty, he rose to do so, however imperfectly, 


himself. Irishmen, he said, were men of few words; and he was 
no Orator, as Brutus was. 
proad of belonging to such a Service, and that he was sure the 
members of it, wherever they might be scattered, whether here 


orin the Mofussil, would feel deeply the honour that had been 


done them this night. The distance at which we sat from this Gen- 
leman, prevented our gathering more. His Address was deliver- 
ed with much spirit, humour, and acertain air of frankness and 
sincerity, highly characteristic of the Speaker, and calculated to 
win, as it did, the attention, and rouse the good humour of the 
party to a still higher pitch than before. He concluded by 


renrarking that this was his first attemptata public returning of 


thanks ; but that inadequate as he felt himself to dothe subject 
justice, he considered it his duty to rise, as noone else appeared 
willing todo so. Hesat down amid loud applause. 


Some Songs were sung by different Gentlemen at the table, 
before the next Toast was introduced, which was 
“The Bengal Army.” 
It was prefaced with the full eulogy with which its mention is al- 
ways sure to be accompanied, and drank with the warm enthasi- 
asm which itis always sure to excite. The Band marched round 
the table, playing the Grenadier’s March, and preceded by a 
Banner, with the words. 
PLASSEY. 
SERINGAPATAM. 
EGYPT. 
LASW AREE. 
DEIG. 
JAVA. 
MALOWN. 
NAGPORE, 


¥ncircled in a wreath of laurel, surmounted with the view of a 


Fort Storming by Sepoys. 


The cheering eontinued during the whole of the time the 
Band were playing; and upon the whole this seemed the most 
animated portion of the evening. 


He would say, however, that he was 


Cd eh od 
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Coronet Casement, the Vice President, rose to return thanks 
for the honor done to the Bengal Army, to which he was proud 
of belonging. The gallant Officer sitting, however, at the very 
extremity of the table, and at the most remote part from where 
we sat, we had not the good fortune to bear distinctly what fell 
from him. He was evidently, however, animated with his sub- 
ject, and delivered himself with an appearance of great zeal and 
warmth. 


Mr. Hott Mackenzie rose to propose a Toast. He had 
witnessed with sincere satisfaction, the feeling with which the 
Bengal Civil Service had been drank, It would not become him 
to panegyrize that Service more than to say that he felt proud 
of heing one of its members, and that as such he felt grateful for 
the honor conferred on that Service by the eloquent President 
who had so highly eulogised it. He would say thata greater 
compliment could not possibly have been paid to it :—and it 
ought to be the highest ambition of all who belonged to it to 
merit so exalted a character. In return, he would beg to pro- 
pose the health of Mr. Hoag, and he would add that the Bengal 
Civil Service, whom he had mentioned in such flattering terms, 
would do well to turn their attention to the stady of that learned 
profession of which he (Mr. Hogg) was a member. In the due 
Administration of Justice in this country, the noble principles of 
British Law could not be too well understood or too closely fol- 
lowed; and substantial justice was all, he was persuaded, that the 
Rulers of the country or the members of their Service sought to 
obtain. 

“The Health of Mr. Hogg” j 
was drank with hearty and continued cheers, and followed by 
Moore’s beautiful Melody, 


“The Meeting of the Waters.” 


Mr. Hoe rose to return thanks—Great and unexpected as 
as was the honor done him by placing him in that Chair, the 
present compliment was greater and more unexpected still. He 
could not find language to convey what he felt on the subject, and 
he would not therefore attempt to give imperfect expression to 
whathe felt so deeply 


The Party were again gratified by several Songs from dif- 
ferent quarters of the table, sung with good humour, and effect, 
and adding much to the pleasures of the evening. 

The next Toast was one that gave the President some em- 
barrassment. He was called on to drink “The Ladies of the 
Settlement,” and he knew not what to say. In his distress 
he had consulted those around him, but he could obtain 
no aid. He rose, however, to do his best, Of Woman in the 
abstract he knew nothing; but of Woman in particular, we must 
all know something. There was no one standard of perfection : 
some preferred black eyes, others valued blue; some chose 
branettes, and others fair complexions ; in short every variety of 
taste prevailed. He would not therefore drink Woman in the ab- 
stract, nor would he drink Woman in particular; but he would 
request each person present to conjure up to his recollection the 
image of her he loved, andin secret devotion be might address 
bis vows to her, while we all drank, 


“The Ladies of the Settlement.” 


It was received with rapturous applause, and drank apparently 
with heart and soul as well as voice, the Band playing the Air of 


“ Kate Kearney.” 

Songs now filled each interval between the Toasts, the next 
of which was the health of the Guests present. Our memory does 
not assist us to any portion even of what fell from the President 
on this occasion, beyond the general recollecion of the glowing 
welcome, worthy of Irishmen to give, and Englishmen and Scots- 
men to receive. 

“ The Friends from the Thames and the Tweed whe have this night 
honoured us with their compeny ” 

was drank by their Entertainers from the banks of the Shanson 

with cordial hospitality, to the inviting Air of 
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“One Bottle more: 

Mr. LusuincTon rose to return thavks, as one of the Friends 
from the Thames. As one of the Gaests who had this-night par- 
ticipated in the hospitality of the party, he rose to assure the 
company of his gratitude. He had some reason, he said, 
to be proud of joining them on this occasion, because, for about 
four montus of his life he was actually considered an Irishman. 
That period was now forcibly brought to his recollection by the 
events of this evening. It was now about 20 years ago, that he 
had come out to India, on board an Indiaman; his fellow pas- 
sengers being mostly Irishmen, were desirous of considering 
him as one also. But he was very unfortunate in his name. 
There was something in the name of “ Lushington” that 
was painful to them, and grated on their ears. They therefore 
softened it down to the mellifuous appellation (as we un- 
derstood the Speaker to say) of Luctvs O’Toone. Those 
were happy days of which he should never cease to think bat 
with pleasure. 

After a suggestion from the President, that the distant 
Officers and Guests of the party should close up towardg him- 
self, as several had retired, 

Cotonet Casement begged to propose a Toast, which ought 
indeed to have beenincluded in the General List; but the delica- 
cy of one of the Stewards, (Mr. Roberts we understood) who had 
Jately quitted the Army and become a Member of that respecta- 
ble Body had prevented it: He meant the Merchants of Calcut- 
ta, who were as distinguished for their munificence and libera- 
lity as for their integrity and high character. 

“The Merchants of Caleutia” 
were then drank with the usual applause. 


After some Songs had been sung, Mr. Grant rose, to say 
that thanks having been returned by a Friend from the Thames, 
he felt it his daty to say a word on behalf of the Guests from the 
Tweed. He interspersed his remarks with touches of hamour 
which we fear to trast ourselves to give imperfectly, tho’ they de- 
lighted us much at the time. He ended by observing that as the 
Merchants of Caleutta had been drank, he would propose a 
much: more namerous body, who were perhaps rather more 
closely connected with them than either might wish—he meant 

“The Dehtors of Caleutta,’”’ 
This was drank by all standing; so that there appeared to be none 
willing to receive the compliment, nor any prepared to return 
thanks for an honour which no one would be yery ambitious to 
attain. 

The last regular Toast was 

“ The Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock,” 
which, like all the preceding, was prefaced with appropriate ob- 
servations, and drank with great glee, the Air that followed it, being 

“The Garland of Love.” 

After this—varions other Toasts were pledged and drank. Among 
others—The President gave 

“The Health of Mr. Courtenay Smith.” 
as the member of a Family which seemed to inherit talents asa 
birth-right, and integrity as an hereditary portion. 

A GeNrLemMAN, whose name we did not know, proposed 

“The Healih f Mr. Lushington” 
soon after he left the room. 

Mr. Braney proposed shortly after 

“The Memory of General Gillespie.” 

Various National and other Songs were sung by Mr. B. Fer- 
gusson, Mr. J. Hunter, Mr. Dowling, Mr. Roberts, Captain Snow, 
Captain Campbell, Mr. Patrick, and others; but even at the 
hour when we quitted the Festive Scene, which was past 3, the 
eloquent, animated, and patriotic President was stil! in the Chair, 
and surrounded by cordial and zealous co-operators, whe appeared 
determined to do honour to the Saint and the happy occasion 
that had called them together. 
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We hardly ever remember to have seen a more truly happy 
party :—nor could any one ever desire a more convincing proof 
of the tendency of such National Festivals to unite and harmo- 
nize the most discordant materials, and make men who differ 
as widely as the antipodes in pnblic opinions and political 
creeds, associate and exchange civililies in private life, than 
this party afforded :—for here, within the small circle that sat im- 
mediately around the President, and enjoyed the pleasure of his 
conversation as well as the full benefit of his eloquence, were to 
be seen—Four of the Secretaries to Government, English, Irish, 
and Scotch ; the new Editor of Joun Butt; the new Editor of the 
Inpnta Gazette; the old Editor of the Journat; with his learned 
and able Counsel at the Bar; English, Irish, and Scotch, also; 
all apparently enjoying with fall and expanded hearts the “feast 
of reason and the flow of soul” here prepared; and none appa- 
rently the less happy, or the less ardent in the expression of 
of that happiness, because of the presence of another :—but ready, 
as all True Britons should be, to make common cause whenever 
national union required it; and in all cases, where sacrifice of 
principle was not involved, to maintain that clear distinction be- 
tween private and public differences, which characterizes the in- 
tercourse of pablic men at home: and which ought to distinguish 
the frank and independent, butat the same time just and honora- 
ble character of Britons, whether from the Shannon, the Tweed, 
or the Thames, abroad. 


Soldiers in Brutus, 


To the Editor of the Caleutta Journal. 





Sir, 

I went on Saturday last to witness the play of “ Brutus” 
and was delighted with the rich and dignified performance of the 
character of Brutus by the able Amateur who supported it. 

Bat, Mr. Editor, I think it was not a little out of order to see 
some of the Roman Soldiers dressed in modern pantaloors, 
some in boots, andshoes, and others ingaiters. This might easily be 
remedied, I should conceive ; for it must be acknowledged as be- 
ing very ridiculous, 

Your inserting this ina corner of your Journal, or giving 
a hint to the same effect will oblige. 


Sir, Your obedient Servant, 





March 19, 1822. SQUIB. 
Shipping Departures. 
CALCUTTA. 
Date Names of Vessels Flags €ommanders Destination 
Mar. 18 LaZelie Eugenie French F. Legallais Bourbon 
18 Acasta Amren. T, Cloutman Salem 


Nautical Notters. 

Madras, March 6, 1822.—We have at last the pleasure of announce. 
ing the arrival of the long-expected Ship Henry Porcuer, Captain 
Conyngham. She anchored in the roads yesterday evening, having left 
London on the 9th, and Madeira the 22d of October, and the Cape the 
23d of December. 

The following is a list of her Passen gers :— For Madras.—Mrs. New- 
bolt, Mrs. Ormsby, Miss Elizabeth Chinne ry, Miss L Maidman, John 
Digby Newbolt, Esq. H.C. C. Service, Mr. Babington, Writer, Mr. wil. 
liam Lewis, Writer, Mr. Assistant Snrgeon William Pavin, Messrs. 
Jaes Blair Preston, A. E. Byam, Richard Lambert, Jchn Mann, and 
Rob¥. Grant Carmichael, Cadets; John Elmore, Esq. returning to India. 

For Bengal.—Mrs. Steer, Mrs. Speed, Miss Mary Laing, Miss F. 
Wilkinson, Miss A. E. Watson, Mr. J. Forrest, Assistant Surgeon, Mr. 
Robert Graham, do. Mr. E. Madder, and Mr. H.M. Pippen, Cadets of 
Artillery; Mr. J. A. Fairhead, and Mr, F. Moore, Cadets of Infantry ; 
Mr. J. Gordon and Mr. James Harrison.— Master F. Steer. 


From the Cape.—Henry Colebrooke, Esq. Captain J. Fairfax, H, E. 
I. C. Service, and Mr. Alexander Eimore.— Gazette, 


Birth. 
At Bhopalpore, on the 27th ultimo, the Lady of Lieutenant Henry 


Forster, of the Rolilia Cavalry, of aSen. 


Py ‘nted at the Columbian Press, in Garstin’s Buildings, near the Bankshall and the Bxchange, 
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